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The line which separates the two currents of sap is
known as the cambium and is roughly represented by the
line of cleavage when a strip of bark is pulled away from
the trunk. It is on this line that growth takes place, the
cells dividing continually, one part going to build wood
and the other causing a thickening of the bark.
Citrus trees are apt to form large quantities of gum along
the line of the cambium, when stimulated by the growth
of fungous parasites, or by other causes, the exact nature
of which are not clearly understood.
Many trees are unable to grow new bark direct from the
cambium, but heal over wounds by pushing new tissue
out from the sides of the wounds. The citrus tree will
often grow new bark direct from cambium laid bare by
gophers or gum-disease. Occasionally a tree which has
been entirely girdled will grow new bark and recover.
The bark of citrus trees is also peculiar in that it retains
some green matter or chlorophyll and continues to function
as a leaf until the tree reaches a great age.
Leaves
With the exception of Citrus trifoliata, all citrus trees
are evergreen; that is, the bulk of the leaves do not fall
before the new leaves have expanded. A few of the oldest
leaves may fall at any time of the year, but the period
of heaviest fall is in April and May after the spring growth
has taken place. The normal life of an orange leaf depends
on the kind of wood upon which it is borne. Leaves on
the fine fruiting brush usually remain on the tree for about
fifteen months, while leaves on vigorous upright vegeta-